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Shed Apiary of W. Patzner, of Grant Co., Wis.; also Store-Room Building with 
Bee-Cellar under it. 














An Apiary of L. M. Gulden, of Osakis, Minn.—(See page 27.) 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 








IMPORTANT NOTICES 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

gue 0O @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 

dof the month to which your subscription is paid. 

For instance. *decoé” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTs.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrappe! .abel, which pews 
that the money has been received and ‘credited 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon a 
on. 


—— Se 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Odjects of the Association 


+ par’ hy promote the interests of its members. 
4.—To _— and defend its members in their 
cami rig 
ma” —To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wig, 


2 If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Journal. 





The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 


- To create a larger demand for honey through 
odverte in 
2. To pu lish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction o ng colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or opera 

2. Any honey- aq beneusely dealer, bee-sup pply 
manufacturer, bee-paper publisher, or any ot 
firm or individual, may become a member on the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, increased by one- 
fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Manage 
334 Dearborn 8t., CuIcaco, ILL. 
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**The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

cause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.” 








BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES ‘* 


LEWIS’ BEEWARE 


is so well known it need no introduc- 
tion. 6 percent Discount on Bee- 
Supplies for January. Beeswax wanted 
—26c cash, 28c when taking bee-sup- 
plies in exchange. 


§ POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


CORNELL PEEP 0° DAY 
INCUBATORS BkoopERs 


CORNELL CHICK MACHINERY 


are unexcelled. 











Extracted Honey 
for sale. Prices 
on application. 
Sample, 10c. 


The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superior 
to anything heretofore put 
on the market. 











New 1906 Catalog for either line FREE 








If you want orders filled PROMPTLY AT FACTORY 
PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY ‘teety CO. (i: 


141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. M. ARND, 
Mgr. Long Distance ’Phone, North 1559. 





’ 
DITTMER’S FOUNDATION JHE BEST 
Retail, Wholesale and Jobbing. 
Owes its REPUTATION pray A to its MERITS, and our PERSISTENT EFFORTS to 
MAKE the BEST and KEEP it the B 
It is TOUGH, CLEAR, and PERFECTLY TRANSPARENT, has the NATURAL SWEET 
ODOR of PURE WAX, and the COLOR of the BRIGHTEST and LIGHTEST LEMON and 


gages. 

We make a SPECIALTY of WORKING WAX into FOUNDATION for CASH, by the 
TENS, HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS of tb ym ans we arein the Best Shape to attend to 
all orders geomet, our capacity being 1500 ries. 

FULL and COMPLETE LINE of SUPPLIES, ood "the BEST ONLY. 

Do not fail to write for SAMPLES of our Foundation, Descriptive Catalog, PRICES and 
DISCOUNTS, stating Quantity of Foundation wanted. Wax to be Worked, and List of other 
Supplies, and Prices will be accordingly. Beeswax always wanted. 

E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ontario . ‘ Agents for Canada 

THe BEE AND HONEY Co., Beeville, Texas é p Texas 

E. H. Tayitor, Welwyn, Herts, England ° A P - Great Britain 
W. D. Soper, Jackson, Michigan . ° ° is Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. Gus DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


6 Percent Discount 


We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied we 
Cash during January. Send for our Catalog. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. 00., rw London, wm 












Mention Bee Seuseal "eben aattioin, 








NOT IN THE TRUST 





For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
_ the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 





Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Made by CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE- SU PPLIES 





Revised Prices on Foundation 


DISCOUNTS for Early Cash Orders 


IN LOTS OF D Septemb 
NAME OF GRADE 1-Ib. 5S-lbs. 10-Ibs. 25-Ibs. 50 ibs. | During EET SIRT St esee eso onatseses +88 pongent 
Medium Brood........ eer rere ee ae 48 7 November ......2......0. 0005. cone 8 « 
Light Brood .......... Re cite age ae ee 50 **  December.............. 7 «“ 
Thin Surplus.......... (a i — , ewes LEP ES SV ANS yes KEE Tener eget o | 
c : 7 Stns 52 we WAgs ovesebsacaseens 4 . 
Extra Thin Surplus...65...... MERE ised ER 58 a > «4 
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@ Beeswax Wanted 
Se 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


at all Times. 











BULBS 


ad 50 25 Cenis. 


Will grow in the 
house or out of 
doors. Hyavcinths, 


















Tulips, Giadiolus, 
| Crocu Fu hsias 
x2 . Tuberoses, 

Begonia. Jonquils, 
| Daffodils, Chinese 
| Lily, Dewey Li ly, 

Gloxinia, Lilies of 5 

the Valley—all postpaid, : instamps 
or coin. Asa premium with these Sulbs v we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 20) kitwis. 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





50c WORTH 

Free rose bush, due bill for 8c 
worth of free seeds, and a free 
seed will be sent to all sendin 










packet of 
for our hand- 
some new catalog. Send ltc pay postage. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 49, CLARINDA, IOWA ® 


TELEPHONE 


Facts for Farmers 


Send for free book 80-A. It contains 
telephone facts that are monev-savers 
Stromberg -Carison Tel.- Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., Chicago,Lil. 








All 


California 


The Pacific Rural Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 
trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 
330 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Ca.ir. 








SOAtf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you buy. 


be ack guarantee 
catalog 
Bred Birds and Eggs. Get prices. 
Reliable Incubator and pooegee a 
Box B-158 Quincy, Illinois, U.8 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 


Perfectly practical for poul- @ completely than any other published, 


try mone or be + mars, Double heating system send $1.20 to 
rives rer hatches—saves one- 
thirc 1 the oil. Sold on a money Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


Write for free 
Reliable Farm Pure- 








FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Pa 





Mention 


Bee Journal when writing. ' Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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‘* If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pounder ’’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


’ oe ’ 
R00t'S Goods at Root s Pricés 


Everything used by Bee. oe 
POUDER’ a, 


Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. 


Catalog Free. 





If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 


Why not secure your BEB-SUPPLIES NOW FOR NEXT SEASON’S USE, and avail 
ycurself of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


For cash orders tefore Feb.1..6 percent For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
For cash orders before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER 5. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Ah UU PU PURUL PURC AU RU RU RUE 


A Complete Establishment 


Ve say that we can supply EVERYTHING for the bee-keeper. It IS a LITERAL fact. Anything from bees to 
one or hives to honey-boards. The completeness of our factory is not realized by most bee-keepers. Below we give the 
main Departments of our business. Read them over and then we are sure you will understand when we say EVERYTHING 
for the bee-keeper, we mean it. 


WOOD-WORKING DEPT. 


This department occupies the 3 floors of the main building of the factory. It is equipped from top to bottom with the 
best machinery that brains can invent and money buy. Every detail in hive-making has been carefully figured out. Immense 
sheds covering acres of ground protect the lumber piles so that shrinkage is reduced to almost nothing. This accounts for 
the accurate fitting and clearness of stock of Root’s wooden wares. The entire factory, light, and machinery power, is fur- 
nished by a great, 400 horse-power engine, and a 100 horse-power dynamo. 


WAX-WORKING DEPT. 


We are leadersin buying wax and selling the famous Weed Process Foundation. Our Wax Department is furnished 
‘with tanks for refining, machines for sheeting, all sizes of mills. automatic papering machines, etc. Over 150,000 pounds of 
foundation is made, boxed and shipped all over the world every year. 


TIN SHOP 


Here are made the thousands of smokers that bear the Root trade-mark of excellence. Here are made the cans for ex- 
tractors and uncapping-cans. Machines for cutting honey-boards; presses for stamping tin and iron into various forms. 


MACHINE SHOP 


Equipped with the most expensive machinery and manned by skillful employees. We make our own’ metal parts and 
much machinery for other factories. Powerful iron presses, iron cutting and drilling machines are in evidence every where. 


APIARIES 


We have scattered in and around Medina 5 apiaries devoted exclusively to bee and queen rearing, supplemented by 5 
more in New York, Pennsylvania and Cuba, and we control the product of several other large queen-breeding estabiishments. 
Our queens are bred with scientific care. We test every device we make before it is introduced to the public. 
A Two railroads run their cars to our doors. From a dozen to 20 men are kept busy loading and packing the 175 to 200 
| carloads we ship every year, besides the thousands of less than carload shipments. Eight express trainsa day. With large 


warehouse packed full and great factory it isa little wonder that Roots have gained a reputation for promptness in filling 
orders for the hundreds of things in their catalog. 


PRINTING DEPT. 


Two large cylinder presses; 3 platen presses; paper folder, trimming, cutting and stitching machines; skilled typeset- 
ters, printers, book-binders—all help to turn out semi-monthly the large issues of Gleanings in Bee Culture; the five to ten 
thousand A B C books every year; together with our 500,000 supply catalogs, not speaking of sthe numerous other 
catalogs, booklets, labels and all varieties of printing. Two carloads of paper required for our annual catalog, a half carload 
for our Christmas Gleanings alone. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 


Eight branches with large stock in all great centers. Numerous jobbing agencies and hundreds of smaller agents place 
our goods at your door at factory prices, with freight charges and time taken in shipment reduced to the lowest possible point. 
We wonder if the bee-keeper ever thinks of the many hands and brains that planfor him? Of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and the hours consumed to make and deliver his supplies? 


OFFICE 


The office is the brain of the factory. Here are the executive, editoriai, advertising and book-keeping heads. Here the 
thousands of details are cared for. Root’s office is as modern as you can find anywhere. Six typewriters are kept busy; add- 
ing machine, copying machine, vertical letter files, card indexes, etc.—everything to care for the half million dollars worth of 
business we do yearly. We have every interest of the bee-keeper at heart. Weare working for your good, for your prosperity 
means ours. 


The Compliments of the Season to Our Friends All Over World. 








Our Catalog for 1906 is ready. Write for a copy if you want it now. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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~— Editorial Motes 
and Comments 
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A New Bee-Paper in Russia 





oe : : 
Those of our readers who are familiar with the Russian 


language may be interested to know that an apicultural and 
horticultural journal in that language has been launched at 
Reval Estland, Russia, the name of which is—non-Russians 
are advised to brace themselves firmly before pronouncing 
it aloud—the nameis, ‘‘ Wsjeobschtschi Ptschelowod und 
Sadowed.’’ No wonder there is trouble in Russia ! 





Entrance-Closers for Hauling Bees 


For hauling bees not too great distances, the owner 
accompanying them, and with entrances not too deep, here’s 
a bright plan of closing the entrances, given in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review : 


Cut a piece of wire-cloth 2 inches wide, and as long 
as the entrance is wide. Fold, or bend, it along the 
middle of the long way until, in looking at the end, it has 
the shape of the letter ‘‘ V,’’ or possibly the letter ‘‘ U.”’ 
Introduce the folded edge into the entrance, and crowd the 
wire-cloth back into the entrance until the outer edges are 
nearly or quite even, or “‘flush’’ with the front of the hive. 
The elasticity or ‘‘ spring ’’ of the wire keeps it in place, 
yet itcan be very easily and quickly pulled out with the 
points of the finger and thumb. 





Shipping Only the Younger Bees 


Editor Hutchinson intends next season to ship bees to 
he raspberry region at the beginning of the harvest, and 
1is plan of sifting out the older bees may be new to some. 
He says: 


Twoor three days before they are to be shipped they 
will be moved out of the apiary a short distance, and the 
lying or field bees allowed to return and join the weaker 
solonies that remain in the apiary. This course will be 
taken for two reasons. The full colonies that are to be 
shipped will stand the confinemeszt and shipment much bet- 
er for the removal of these old bees. It is these old bees 
hat worry and make a fussand diein thehive. The young 


»ees that have never flown, bear the confinement exceed- 
ngly well. The old bees that return and join the weaker 
colonies will boom them, and they will soon be in a condi- 
tion for artificial increase, to which purpose they will be 
devoted. 


| Feeding Bees in Winter 


| 


Until lately it has generally been held that liquid feed 
can not be safely given in winter, but evidence is accumu- 


lating that although it is a bad practice to allow bees to go 


I 














| the winter and yet wintered with success. 


into winter quarters lacking sufficient stores, yet with 
proper precautions syrup may be safely given at any time. 
On this subject, R. F. Holtermann has the following in the 
Canadian Bee Journal : 

**If any one has bees with insufficient stores for winter 
under proper conditions, I feel sure bees can be fed during 
Now, remember, 
I do not advocate this. I am sure it would be very undesir- 
able to practice such bee-keeping, yet itcan be done. Bees, 
however, as far as I know, can not be induced to take feed 
down, such feed must be put under the cluster, not over it. 
The hive can be raised from the bottom-board sufficiently 
to shove under the cluster some feeder open at the top, yet 
in which the bees will not perish. The feed can be given 
as occasion requires. 

A question may be raised asto the correctness of the 
statement that bees can not be induced to take feed down, 
and that it must always be given from below. Certainly, 
it is the natural thing for bees when storing to carry from 
below above, yet it is equally the natural thing in winter 
for the bees to go upward for stores. Whether, as a rule, 
bees will in winter take feed much more readily from below 
than above, isa question upon which it is desirable to have 
more light. Mr. Holtermann’s suggestion, however, is well 
worth considering on the score of convenience to the bee- 
keeper. In many cases it is much more convenient to give 
feed from below, whether it be in the comb or in a feeder, 
and especially for those who use bottom-boards of the Miller 
pattern, giving a 2-inch space under the bottom-bars. A 
brood-comb of sealed honey, a section of the same, or a 
shallow dish of syrup furnished with a cloth or other pro- 
vision against the bees drowning, may be quietly shoved 
under with little disturbance to the bees. 

It is well, however, to impress thoroughly upon the 
minds of beginners the fact that generally feed given to 
bees in winter will not be taken by them at all, no matter 
whether given above or below. Go toa colony in the open 
air, with its stores nearly or quite exhausted, and the ther- 
mometer down to zero, and no amount of stores given will 
avail to prevent starvation so long as the bees do not leave 
the cluster. This they will not do till there comes a warmer 
day. Possibly a good shaking up may stir them up enough 
to make them take the food—possibly not. At any rate, at 
such a time it would seem an easier thing to get them to go 
aloft toa cake of candy warmly covered up than to make 
their way down to into the much colder air below. But give 
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the food on a day warm enough for the bees to fly, and they 
will be very active in carrying it either up or down to the 
cluster. 

In the cellar there is less difficulty, there being moder- 
ate weather there at all times. If there is a deep bottom- 
board, and the cluster of bees extends down below the bot- 
tom-bars, all that is necessary is to shove under the comb 
of honey or the feeder in such a way as to touch the cluster, 
and the bees will dothe rest. In any case there is an 
advantage in giving liquid food hot, if liquid food must be 
used, and having combs of honey in a warm place for some 
time before being given. If the cluster of bees is not suffi- 
ciently down, blowing into the entrance may bring them 
down, but don’t be satisfied until you now that the bees 
have reached the food. 





Caucasian Bees in England 


D. M. Macdonald, in the British Bee Journal, quotes the 
remark of an American editor, that these bees are ‘the 
most worthless race of bees that has ever been offered to 
the public,’’ and adds: 


I think that is practically the finding arrived at in 
this country by our Mr. W. H. Brice eight years ago, after 
giving them a pretty exhaustive trial. His verdict was: 


‘*T consider them worthless for bee-keeping purposes in 
this country, and, in a word, I callthem ‘ wasters.’ Thus,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ Exit, ’Reines abeilles de la race Caucasienne gris 
et jaune de qualite eprouvee.’”’ 


They were quiet, too quiet, poor breeders, lazy as work- 


ers, and bad winterers. Americans are seemingly finding 
out something similar now. 





First Apiarian Exhibition 


We have received the following letter from Mr. C. R. 
Russell, Secretary of the Worcester County, Mass., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association : 


EvitorR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

I would like to call your attention to the apiarian exhi- 
bition that is planned for the fallof 1906. As far as we 
have learned this will be the first strictly apiarian exhibi- 
tion ever held in thiscounty. Petanimals, poultry, or any- 
thing else that does not belong to bee-keeping and apiarian 
supplies will be barred out. The exhibition will not bea 
money- making affair, for we plan to make it a /ree exhibi- 
tion. 

The exhibition will be under the auspices of the Wor- 
cester County Bee-Keepers’ Association. Manufacturers of 
supplies, publishers of literature bearing on the subject, 
honey-producers, queen-rearers, and all those interested in 
bee-keeping will be asked to join with us in making this ex- 
hibition a perfect success. Correspondence is earnestly 
solicited, and all questions will be answered by the Secre- 
tary. C. R. RUSSELL, 

Secretary Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Box 832, Worcester, Mass. 


We see no reason why the proposed apiarian exhibition 
shouldn’t be a success. It ought certainly to be a good 
opportunity to informa lot of people on the valueof honey 
as a food, and so the best literature on the subject should 
be distributed. 


It would be a good thing to hold such exhibitions in 
every city of any size,asa means of educating the people 
as to just how honey is produced. Not for the purpose of 
inducing more people to go into bee-keeping, but to get the 
public to eat more honey, so as to make a better demand 
and price for that already produced. 








Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them 
sample copies. Then you can very likely afterward get 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 
writing us on other matters. 








Wiscellaneous 
Views + Stems 











JZ 


Exehange on Local Checks.—We wish to call the 
attention of our subscribers to the exchange now charged 
on local bank checks. Add 15 cents to all such checks, or 
we will have to deduct it from the amount, or else hold the 
order till the extra exchange charge is received from the 
one sending the local check. But, better still, always get 
either a money order of some kind or a draft on Chicago or 
New York, then there will be no exchange charge. This ts 
a very important matter. 





Mr. Wm. A. Selser and Family are spending the win- 
ter on the banks of the St. Lucie River, in Florida. Wri- 
ting us under date of Dec. 16, Mr. Selser said they expected 
to remain there until about the first of February. There 
are some 50 colonies of bees within a stone’s throw of their 
kitchen door. Mr. S. is doing some experimenting, and 
making a study of the floral conditions of southern Florida. 
Bees were bringing in pollen every day, and some little 
nectar, at the time Mr. Selser wrote us. 

Hon. Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, still very 
easily retains his right to be called the the ‘‘ Poet-Laureate 
of Bee-Keeping,’’ as is again proven by his poem on the 
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first page of last week’s number. Mr. Secor also sent us 
the souvenir postal card with a touch of local interest illus- 
trated thereon, andalsoarhythmic stanza, as shown by the 
engraving herewith. 


Some Bee Journal Co-operation.— 
ceived the following : 


We recently re- 


Epitor YorK :—A short time ago, as you will remem- 
ber, it was proposed to raise the price of the Atherican Bee 
Journal. You thought that a better way would be for every 
subscriber to send in the name of a mew subscriber, and keep 
the price of the Journal the same. Upon reading your re- 
ply, I was of the same opinion, and went out and captured 
my new subscriber. Enclosed find his dollar, for which 
please send him the American Bee Journal for one year. 

Yours very truly, W. J. Youns. 


We wish to thank Mr. Young for his promptness in 
acting upon our suggestion. It shows his appreciation of 
the American Bee Journal in a way that can not be doubted. 
Likely there are many other subscribers who could dupli- 
cate Mr. Young’s success. If we could have just double our 
present list of readers it would make quite a difference, for, 
as we stated in the article referred to by Mr. Young, many 
of our fixed expenses, such as office-rent, typesetting, en- 
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graving, etc., are the same whether we print 1000 copies or 
20,000 copies of the American Bee Journal. 

During the winter season, when work is a little slack 
for most bee-keepers, no doubt with but little effort they 
could go out among their neighbor bee-keepers and secure 
their subscriptions. In nearly every number of the Journal 
we offer very liberal premiums for securing new subscribers 
and sending in their dollars. It is not our aim to increase 
the number of bee-keepers throughout the country, but to 
get those who are already keeping bees to read the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and profit by the information it contains. 
Our belief is that what is needed is be//er bee-keepers rather 
than more bee-keepers. 

We wish here and now to thank all who have helped to 
extend the circulation of the American Bee Journal. It is 
only by co-operation that its influence can be spread, and 
thus lift up all who read it and are endeavoring to become 
more thorough and practical bee-keepers. It should always 
be borne in mind that the American Bee Journal is not a 
millionaire corporation, and also that in furnishing a 
weekly paper like it is, for less than 2 cents per week, there 
is not a large margin of profit. 

We hope that all our present readers will do their utmost 
to secure new subscriptions during the next few months, 
and thus put into the hands of their bee-keeping neighbors 
literature that will help them use better methods, and also 
prevent them from being injurious competitors on account 
of their not knowing the market value of honey. 

We desire that every one of our readers shall make the 
most out of his or her bees, and to that end we are using 
our every effort to fill the columns of the American Bee 
Journal with what we believe will be a benefit to all. 


Louis H. Scholl has resigned his position as Apiarist 
and Assistantin the Department of Entomology, of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, at College Station, 
Tex., to resume his college work in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, at Columbus, Ohio, the coming year. So many great 
men having come from Ohio, we suppose Mr. Scholl desires 
to be further inoculated. He got a taste of it last winter, 
and evidently likes it. eb 

Rev. A. R. Seaman's Apiary of some. 36 colonies, 
located at South Connellsville, Pa., was interfered with 
quite seriously by a wind-storm the night of Dec. 20. Some 
9 hives on the summer stands were blown around consider- 
ably ; some of the hive-covers were blown so far away that 
they have not been found since. A strong wind can doa 
great deal of damage in an apiary in a very short time. We 
hope that Mr. Seaman will not suffer a very serious loss. 


The Apiary of L. M. Guiden.—When sending the 
picture reproduced on the front page, Mr. Gulden wrote 
thus: 


The apiary is located near the west shore of Lake 
Osakis, in Todd County, and consists of about 100 colonies. 
The regular 8-frame dovetailed and Jumbo hives are used ; 
also some Langstroths. The hives and supers are fitted 
with wooden thumb-screws for tightening. By the way, 
this thumb-screw arrangement is just the thing for the 
Hoffman frames, and, if they are always tightened properly, 
there is no trouble from the bees packing so much propolis 
between the frames that they finally become too wide for 
the hives. However, the loosening and tightening con- 
sumes some time, which amounts to considerable in the 
busy season. 

Where out-yards are moved, as is often the case, the 
Hoffman frame with thumb-screw arrangement is certainly 
the arrangement par excellence, and not to be compared 
with the rattle-box, loose-frame contrivances. In the ordi- 
nary manipulation of bees in an extensive system of out- 
yards, put me down as a “‘stand-patter’’on the Hoffman 
frame with end-staple spacing. 

The hives in the apiary shown are not shaded, but 





when shade seems desirable boards are leaned up against 
the sunny side of the hives. The stands consist of old 
supers, or 2x4inch studding set endwise at the front and 
back, and fastened together on top by two boards nailed 
fast. This allows the feet to be pushed underneath while 
manipulating the hive, thus lessening the strain on the 
body of the operator, and also facilitating proper ventila- 
tion. 

This being an out-yard, and visited only occasionally, 
stones are laid on the covers, as shown, to protect from 
wind, sun, and the rubbing of stock. 

A section of a bee-tree is shown sitting on end in the 
back-ground at the right. It is not now stocked, as the 
bees it contained died during the winter, apparently from 
lack of stores or cold. 

This yard together with two others—one consisting of 
about 160 colonies, and the other a lesser number—were 
managed by mealonethe pastseason. The yards are about 
8 miles apart—too far for economy in traveling toand fro. 
I use as a basis of management in the swarming season the 
shaken-swarm system formulated by myself at about the 
same time that others took an interest in shaken swarms. 
Both comb and extracted honey are produced in all the 
yards. The apiary shown, and one other, produced less 
than one-half a crop this year, while the third, and largest, 
yielded a fullcrop. This illustrates the variability of dif 
ferent yards in the same season, and only a few miles apart 
Two of the yards are accessible to both clover and bass- 
wood ; the third to clover only. Clover was practically a 
failure in the honey-line the past season. 

I might add that the photo work was done by myself, 
photography being pursued as a means of pleasure and 
recreation. L. M. GULDEN. 

The Wisconsin State Convention will be held at 
Madison, Feb. 6 and 7, 1906. A more extended notice will 
be published later. The Wisconsin convention is one of the 
best of all the State conventions of bee-keepers, and is 
usually well attended. The next session should be the 
largest of all. Some of the most successful bee-keepers in 
all this country are located in Wisconsin. Their influence is 
always felt in the Chicago-Northwestern convention, and 
was much in evidence at the late meeting of the National 
here in Chicago. Their large experience and willingness 
to impart it to others make them very valuable convention 
members, as well as contributors to the columns of the 
various bee-papers. 


Thursday a Red-Letter Day.—Mr. A. L. Dupray, of 
Iowa, wrote thus when asking for a missing copy of the 
American Bee Journal : 


‘*I think the American Bee Journal is indispensable to 
my business. I could not keep bees without it, and look for 
Thursday as a red-letter day because it brings the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal.”’ 


A good way to help more bee-keepers to have “ red-letter 
days ’”’ is to get them to be regular readers of the American 
Bee Journal. Only 2cents for a red-letter day—and 52 of 
them in a year. 


Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey 


pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, et rhe last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.’ 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
“copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal 

————— 

Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. A. J. Cook; 
44 pages; price, postpaid, 30 cents. This is by the sam: 
author as “The Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” and is most valuable 
to all who are interested in the product of our sugar-maples. 
No one who makes maple sugar or syrup should be without 


it. Order from the office of the American Bee Journal 
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The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association held its 17th 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, Dec. 6and 7, 1905. It has been 
decided by the Executive Committee not to hold a meeting 
this year, as the date conflicted with that of the National Asso 
ciation. When it was learned that the date of the National 
had been changed a program was hurriedly arranged. It was 
impossible for some who had been assigned papers to make 
preparation on so short a notice. Nevertheless, the meeting 
proved to be an interesting and helpful one. It was called to 
order by Pres. Dr. E. K. Jaques, followed by invocation by 
Chas. D. Blaker. The minutes were read by the secretary, 
Mrs. W. S. Wingate 

The financial report of the Executive Committee was read 
by J. C, Acklin, chairman, Dr. Leonard made a report for 
the committee concerning the efforts made to secure better 
facilities at the State Fair grounds. Wm. Russell reported as 
to what the committee had done to secure the passage of a 
foul brood bill 

It was moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to R. P. 
Brown, W. P. Roberts, M. J. O’Laughlin, and S. A. Stockwell, 
for their efforts to secure the passage of a Foul Brood Bill 

It was voted that the Executive Committee continue to 
take such steps as it may think best toward securing a foul 
brood law 

The Treasurer's report showed a balance on hand of 
$74.83 

Mr. Russell read the report of the Committee on Adultera 
tion. The Minnesota Dairy and Food Commission has an 
alyzed, since Jan. 1, 1905, 64 samples of honey, and but three 
were found illegal. : 

It was voted that the Association extend its hearty thanks 
to the members of the Dairy and Food Commission for the 
service they have rendered to the bee-keepers of Minnesota 
and to the people in general. 

; The afternoon session was opened by singing “America,” 
with Mr. Levi Longfellow at the instrument. 
__ Dr. Jaques, in the President’s annual address, gave a vers 
full account of the work which had been accomplished during 
the year 

_Seott LaMont read an article from the last Gleanings, 
written by E. W. Alexander, entitled, “Amount of Honey per 
Colony.” This led to a discussion which proved quite helpful. 

Mr. Levi Longfellow gave a very helpful address on 
“Marketing Honey.” i 

Rey. J. H. Kimball, of Duluth, spoke on “Preparing Comb 
and Extracted Honey for the Market.” 

; Miss Mary Moeser read a paper on “The Uses of Honey 
in Cooking.” The Executive Committee was authorized to 
publish Miss Moeser’s paper so that it might be more general], 
circulated. ; 

_The question-box brought out considerable discussion on 
various subjects, among them the following: Stimulative 
feeding in the spring; How to keep down increase; The 
mixture of different kinds of extracted honey; Is it advisable 
to use shallow frames above a 10-frame hive when working 
for extracted honey? ete 

The Thursday morning session opened with instrumental 
music by Mr. Smith, of the Metropolitan Music Co., followed 
by a song, “The King’s Business,” by Miss Ethel Acklin. 

Mr. Russell spoke to the question, “Shall we invite the 

National Convention to Minneapolis for 1906?” It was 
unanimously voted that we cordially invite the National Con- 
vention to meet with us in the Twin Cities at its annual meet- 
ing next year. 
Prof. F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist, gave a very 
interesting account of his experience with a Carniolan queen 
and a Caucasian queen, which had been received from the 
Agricultural Department at Washington 

Mr. J. M. Underwood, of Lake City, Superintendent of 
Agricultural, Horticultural and Honey Department of the 
Minnesota State Fair, related his early experience with bees, 
to the amusement of all. He then spoke on the matter of the 
State Fair exhibit, and of the possibility of securing better 
accommodations in the future. 

Mr. Russell gave an outline of his work as foul brood 








inspector. His commission went into effect August 1. Since 
then 67 apiaries containing 2,366 colonies had been visited. 
In 20 apiaries, containing 529 colonies, disease was found in 
all stages. On account of the lateness of the season and the 
presence of robber-bees, it was impossible to ascertain the 
exact number of diseased colonies. It was deemed best not 
to make a thorough investigation for fear of spreading the 
disease. Mr. Russell called attention to one case of a diseased 
apiary of 40 colonies where the owner absolutely refused to 
have the bees treated, giving as the reason for refusal, “They 
are going to be sold, anyway.” Some of those diseased col- 
onies were sold. However, they were traced and some of 
them destroyed, with the consent of the owner. In closing, 
Mr. Russell expressed his appreciation of the kindness and 
courtesy which had been extended to him by nearly all the 
bee-keepers with whom he had come in contact. 

Piano solo by Miss Ethel Acklin. 

Dr. F. C. Spates, of St. Paul, read a paper on “Honey 
as a Food and Medicine.” A vote of thanks was extended to 
Dr. Spates for his very instructive paper 

The Thursday afernoon session was opened with a paper 
sent by W. K. Bates, on “Summer Feeding of New Swarms.’ 

Mr. Chas. Mondeng discussed “Adel Bees.” 

Mrs. H. G. Acklin read a paper on “The Educational 
Value of Apicultural Exhibits, and How the Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association Has Aided in Securing These Oppor- 
tunities for the Bee-Keepers of the State.” 

By special request Dr. Jaques recited a poem which_he 
wrote some years ago, giving a history of his regiment. The 
members of the Association expressed their appreciation in a 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Rev. J. H. Kimball moved that the members of the 
Executive Committee be elected, one for one year, one for 
two years, and one for three years, and that hereafter one be 
elected annually for the term of three years; and that the 
committee elect their own chairman. The motion was unan- 
imously carried. , 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President. Dr. L. D. Leonard, of Minneapolis; First Vice- 
President, Scott LaMont; Second Vice-President, J. M. 
Doudna: Third Vice-President, J. W. Murray; Secretary, 
Chas. D. Blaker, of Minneapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Win- 
gate; and the Executive Commmittee, J C. Acklin for three 
vears, Rev. J. H. Kimball for two years, and William Russell 
for one vear. < . 

Scott LaMont and J. C. Acklin were appointed, with the 
President, as delegates to,the next meeting of the State Agri- 
cultural Society. ; eH 

It was voted to express the thanks of the Association to 
the Metropolitan Music Co. for the use of the instrument and 
for the musical assistance rendered by the company. 

It was moved that the President be delegated to attend 
the National Convention and extend the invitation of this 
Association to the convention to meet in the Twin Cities for 
their next annual meeting. 2 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the Executive Commiittee. 

: Cnas. D. Baker, Sec. 
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Bee-Keeping as a Recreation 


BY ROBERT R. M’CAIN. 


NE of the most important considerations, after one’s occu- 
pation and income for a livelihood have been attended to, 
is that of recreation. 

The average man, endowed with a fair measure of 
industry and thrift, thinks too little of the demands of his 
constitution for repairs and re-invigoration. 

The best rest is a change of work. 

Seven or 8 hours of good, sound, restful sleep out of every 
24 furnishes ample time for the rebuilding of the tissues of 
muscles and nerves. To enjoy his best estate man should 
have a serious avocation to which he will devote himself by 
way of change from the more exacting duties of his business 
or profession. 

The nature of this avocation should be sufficiently at- 
tractive to lure his thoughts away from corroding cares 
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incident to the main business of his life. It should furnish 
material for thought and speculation in such measure as to 
lead him on in the pursuit of answers to questions arising 
naturally in the course of his work gratifying his curiosity 
just enough to whet his appetite for deeper research. It 
should offer some pecuniary reward for his labor so that he 
would feel justified in continuing his work from an 
point of view. And above all other considerations, this avoca 
tion should be of such a nature as to entice him into God's 
out-of-doors, where he, whose daily occupation holds him in 
close, shaded rooms, may breathe in sunshine and breathe 
pure air. 

Few occupations can answer all these demands so 
oughly as bee-keeping. Gardening might do so if it 
possible to adapt it to the crowded conditions of city and 
suburban life. But gardening is an impossible consideration 
to thousands who might easily employ 


economic 


thor 


were 


bee-keeping as a means 


of recreation. Contrary to the popular notion, bee keeping 
is one of the most adaptable of rural pursuits. The back yard, 
the house-top, the dining-room window, all furnish suitabl 


locations for a hive of bees. 
The first and most necessary asset of bee-keeping, wheth« 
for profit or pleasure, is a fund of knowledge. This sugges 
tion may have a dampening effect on the interest of one 
already suffering from “brain fag.” But the acquisition of this 
fund of knowledge ought to prove one of the most delightful 
and restful occupations for the long evenings of the 
months. Next to actual work with the the 


winter 


bees, perusal of 


books and papers on the subject of bee-keeping is a most 
helpful recreation. Many an hour will be relieved of its 
tedium, and many a necessary task will be the better per 


formed, because the mind has been engaged in the wholesome 
occupation of delving into some of Nature’s mysteries 

With the first appearance of spring the knowledge thus 
acquired will verily demand demonstration in practic« \ 
colony or two of bees in modern hives will be the first visible 
result of the winter's cogitations. As the season progresses 
things will begin and continue to happen among the bees and 
to the bee-keeper The bee-keeper’s friends will fairly 


weal 
out the old joke about his having bee in his bonnet.” In 
spite of the joke, however, his interest will increase rather 
than diminish, because at every step he is called upon to 


produce some portion of the knowledge stored away during 
the winter, and, if his eyes are open, it will be his pleasure to 
add to that fund from time to time. 


Finally, the day will come when his table will be adorned 
with the “first fruits” of his hives, and without the least twing: 
or compunction of conscience as to the possible cost of that 
pound of honey, he will eat of it, and have his family and 
friends to partake with him, in the firm conviction that it is 
an improvement on the nectar of the gods. 


When winter comes again and the parent colonies, with 
the increase which he has made during the season, are snugly 
tucked away, with ample stores close beside them, for their 
long confinement, the owner will view them with satisfaction 
as a most delightful acquisition to his life interests. His 
carefully kept account will reveal a goodly financial “incom« 
on investment,” but better than all other profits of the season 
will be the clearing of the cobwebs from his brain in the 
pursuit of a healthful outdoor recreation. 


This garret-dusting process will have come about through 
the building up of muscular and nerve tissues as a result of 
bodily exercise in a most favorable environment. There will 
have come also mental re-invigoration in the pursuit and 
mastery of some of Nature’s secrets to which there’ is no 
better introduction than the understanding of the economy of 
the bee-hive. Coal City, Ill 


Wintering Bees on Solid Combs of Honey 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER, 


. L. BYER, on page 744, says the plan is all right. C. P. 

Dadant, on page 791, says it’s all wrong. Suppose we 

look at conditions with a hive containing solid 
combs of honey. 

As explained by Mr. Dadant, they are talking about two 
rather different things—Mr. Dadant about a colony in such 
condition that the queen has been crowded out early enough 
for the combs to be filled with honey, and Mr. Byer about a 
colony in which the bee-keeper has been meddling to have 
the brood-chamber filled solid. And yet, when they are all 
through, you can see that while they're trying to look good- 
natured about it, each thinks the other is wrong. 


sealed 





Suppose we 


look at the conditions with every comb filled 
honey 


and sealed down to the bottom-bar. When bees 
seal cells of honey they leave a space of just about a fourth of 
an inch between two adjoining combs. A bee gets through a 


with 


perforation of 1-6 of an inch in excluder zinc, and it needs 
all of that space. If a layer of bees were to stand on each 
of the opposing faces of comb, back to back, they would need 
a space of 2-6 or 4-12. But the space is only 4%, or 3-12. So 
there’s room for only one layer of bees between the two combs 
Even suppose two layers should crowd in, could those two 
layers keep each other warm for a number of days of zero 
weather? But you say there are other seams of bees to help 
Yes, but between this ‘and the next seam there is, if the combs 
are spaced 13¢ inches, a slab of solid honey 1% inches thick 
Now, with one or two layers of bees in each seam, and the 
seams 1% inches apart, do you believe any number of such 
seams of bees can keep one another warm? J. L. Byer, backed 
up by all the Canucks he can trot out, couldn't make m« 
helieve it 
“Then you're calling all those Canucks liars, are you 

You wait a bit, and come down into the cellar with m« 
Look into the entrances of those hives. You see that there ts 
a space ot 2 inches between the bottom-bars and the floor of 
the hive, and you see that the cluster comes down so that a 
good part of it rests on the floor By preterence the bees 
cluster that way all winter long, food being passed down or 
else the bees changing places as they want to get at the honey 
You can see from the size of the cluster that a good part of 
the colony down below the bottom-bars. Now to that part 
of the colony I don’t suppose it makes a particle of difference 
whether the cells at the lower part of the comb are filled with 
honey or empty In some hives you don't see any such cluster 


bees 


and 


the better I feel 
bottom-bars shows two thing 
| 


\ large partt of the 
Plenty of 


but the more | see 
under the 
plenty ot honey 

Now take 


bees. 
one of those Dadant hives with their immense 
combs filled down solid, and only a little more than a 
below the bottom-bars, and there isn’t chance for enough 
together keep each other warm, and when the 


bee 
space 
bees to get 


cold is severe enough, and continues long enough, they'll be 
sure to fr-—Mr. Abbott says they'll starve—never mind which, 
they'll die 

“I wouldn't like to be dogmatic about it, but it looks at 
least possible that the difference in the views of the French 
man and the Canuck lies in the fact that one allows space 
enough for a decent cluster below the bottom-bars, and the 
other doesn't. If it should happen that that Canuck should 
arise to remark that his bees have only a bee-space between 
floor and bottom-bars, then I can only meekly reply that | 
didn’t know as much as I thought I did 

Since the foregoing was written Mr. Hasty’s comment 
appears on page 827, and, acute observer though he is, he 


cells the cluster 
combs. Give ’em 


Marengo, Ill 


seems to think that when there are no empty 
ing must all be between and not under the 


room below, Mr. Hasty 
% 
2.—Dadant Methods of Honey-Production 


BY C. P. DADANT 


HE next important step in bee-culture was the selec 
T tion of the colonies from which to breed, for it was 

very evident, in reasoning from the experience of the 
masters, that we must not depend upon natural swarming, 
but must select our breeders. It was then that the dif 
ferent races of bees were brought to our notice. The Italian 
was the only race, outside of the common or black bee, 
that had been given a fair trial in America, and what had 
been reported about them was of a very favorable nature. 
So we bought a warranted untested queen for $5 from a 
Mr. Gray, of Butler County, Ohio, who had secured his 
stock from the very first importations of Father Lang 
stroth. The bees were very fine, of bright yellow color, 
and rather a little larger than the ordinary common bee 
But they showed very plainly the natural traits of the 
Italian. They were unmistakably superior to the common 
bees 

Let me here establish the known facts about the 
ian bee. There has been too much in-breeding for color, 
and in many cases the original qualities of the bee have 
been neglected in order that the bee might show the very 
brightest tint of yellow rings and a display of bright 
color to the tip of the abdomen. The Italian bee in its 
native country shows three yellow rings, which vary from 
a bright orange yellow to a dull leather color. Occasion- 
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ally a few bees are found that do not display the third 
yellow ring, the one farthest from the thorax, until the 
bee is full of honey. But the most positive sign of purity 
is their adherence to the combs when properly handled 
and their quietness under the same circumstances. 


A hive of bees, when handled properly, may be taken 
entirely to pieces, and the combs may be carried about, 
without either causing the bees to fly or to run about or 
fall to the ground. In fact, Italian bees, if properly 
handled, and pure, always show themselves as docile as 
in a picture I saw lately, where were shown a couple 
dozen visitors each holding a comb covered with bees 
In the exhibit they call these bees the “red-clover strain,” 
but they are simply showing the characteristics of the pure 
Italian bees, which might all be appropriately called “red 
clover” for they often work on the second crop of 


bees, f 
red clover, probably when the dry weather causes th« 


corolla to have become somewhat shorter than usual. 
There are times when the common bee can work on 
red-clover also, but these occurrences are very rare. Ther: 
is a desire the part of queen-breeders to secure, by 
selection, a race of bees that may be able to gather honey 
from red clover; that is, a race with tongues long enough 
to reach to the bottom of the red clover corolla at all 
times. This desire is commendable, and is in the line of 
progress, but it will take a long time to get a fixed rac« 
with longer tongues, and thus far the selections have 


failed to secure anything permanent. The pure Italian 
bees can and do work on red clover oftener than the com 
mon bee, which shows that their tongue is longer than 
that of the common bee, and a constant selection for this 
purpose will sooner or later bring the desired result. 

On the question of greater productiveness in a com 
parison between the common bee and the Italian, there 
has been a division of opinions, some people holding that 
the common bee does produce as much honey. Yet the 
majority of opinions is in favor of the Italians. The facts 
are that the difference between the two races is accentu 
ated by bad seasons. The Italian race is more saving than 
the black, and in a poor season the bees of an Italian 
colony may have a good supply of honey saved up for 
winter, while the black colonies will be almost destitute 
his was evidenced to us most forcibly early in the seven- 


ties. We had purchased a dozen colonies of bees in box 
hives. We transferred all these bees in May to movable 
irames. Seven of the colonies were exceedingly strong, 


while the other 5 were comparatively weak and under 
average. We concluded to Italianize the weak ones be- 
cause they would not produce honey anyhow, and they 
could still recuperate and be good for winter. But th 
other 7, which had very fertile queens, we decided to leave 
until fall, for we disliked to destroy those queens at the 
opening of the crop. Queens were high in price at that 
time, and our method of Italianizing was by the introduc 
tion of queen-cells from a pure colony, which always r 
tarded the growth of the colony thus Italianized. ~ 

So we left the 7 colonies with their black queens til! 
fall. The result of the season was bad. Many colonies 
had to be fed. But the 5 colonies which had been Ital- 
ianized early gathered enough to winter, while the 7 pow- 
erful ones with black queens had to be fed for winter 
This settled the question of comparison between the races 
with us. Since that time we have often noticed the same 
thing—a_ greater propensity to economy in the Italian 
race. We then began rearing Italian bees, and tried the 
importation until we succeeded, and, to-day, I strongly 
recommend to the beginners to breed from the Italian 
race. 

There are other races of bees that have claimed the 
attention of bee-keepers—the Carniolan, which is only a 
very slight variation of the common bee; the Cyprian, a 
very active and high-tempered bee; and the Caucasian 
None of these races has given a uniformity of results 
sufficient to recommend it, and the mild temper of the 
Italian is suthcient to give it the supremacy over all 
others. Besides, its markings (the yellow bands) enable 
bee-keepers to ascertain its purity, and for that reason | 
believe that I am right in recommending this bee to the 
beginner in apiculture. 

I ascribe a part, at least, of our success to the use of 
Italian bees. In many spots the Italians are almost the 
only race existing—in Colorado, for instance. I visited 
many apiaries in Colorado and saw no bees there but the 
Italian. I believe this is a strong point in the success of 
Colorado bee-culture. Hamilton, Ill. 





Italians vs. Black Bees 


BY E. W. DIEFENDORF. 


N page 775 is an article by Allen Latham that greatly 
interested me. In the earlier days of our journalistic 
literature there was much battling over the respective 

merits and defects of the Italian-black bees, but the black 
went under, even though championed by such men as 
Lucas, Heddon, and Brown. After keeping the two side 
by side since early in the ’60’s, I finally discarded them 
about the year 1881. My experience that year was de- 
cisive. I entered that season with 25 straight Italians 
and 95 blacks and mongrels, and both races worked alike 
and for comb honey. By Sept. 1 the blacks and hybrids 
were all gone by dwindling, desertion, or death, except 
one colony, while the Italians were all populous and in 
prime condition except that some were too light to winter 
[I am not just certain of the date, but it was when A. ] 
Root was recommending grape-sugar as a bee-food, and 
I tried it that fall to my sorrow. 

My experience has not been that “Italians run s 
easily to the black condition”’—indeed, it seems to m« 
after establishing these bees in four locations, widely apart 
and surrounded by nothing but blacks, that they scattered 
their yellow much faster than they took on the black 
This has a bearing on that rapid-flight theory. In the 
case of Allen Latham’s queens, there may have been 
factor other than swiftness that caused two-thirds of his 
queens to mismate. 

Many years ago the elder Muth explained the suc 
cessful mating of his queens in his house-top apiary in 
Cincinnati, by assuming that the wing-tone of both queens 
and drones was on a different pitch in the two races, and 
stated in the same article that Italian worker-bees main- 
tained their flight in the strong winds of that high situa- 
tion more easily than the blacks. He was a very close 
observer. 

In my own experience, queens of the lemon-banded 
strains (not goldens) are almost always purely mated, 
while of the orange-banded strains often from 3 to 5 
percent are mismated, and it is a fact that the latter are 
the largest and coarser both in wing and body. 

Again, if I breed from a colony a part of whose 
workers show but two bands, I expect about 50 percent 
to mismate. They still more nearly approach the black 
in wing-tone. 

I do not remember that anyone has mentioned two 
traits peculiar to the blacks, that are of great practical 
value. They readily adopt any young queen just hatched 
(slipped quickly into the entrance), and allow her to kill 
the old queen at any time, provided a honey-flow is on 
And when well-shaded, well-ventilated, with abundant 
super-room easily accessible, they are non-swarmers. 

New Lebanon, Mo. 


Report for the Season of 1905 


BY WM. STOLLEY, SR. 


HE year is nearing its end, and here is my report for 
7 the season of 1905, now passed. Four years in suc- 
cession we have had wet seasons, but the summer of 
1905 is on record with about 40 inches of rainfall within 
6 months. While in times passed long ago drouth was 
the greatest drawback in central Nebraska, excessive mois- 
ture during the growing season seems to have taken its 
place. 

For the apiarist the year of 1905 stands out as the 
worst in the last 26 years, with us—i. e., as long as bees 
have been kept here. In the spring, and up to June 23, I 
fed my 36 colonies of bees 390 pounds of fall honey, and 
at that time they were in the best possible condition to 
take advantage of a copious honey-flow. Everything pre- 
sented a favorable outlook. 

From June 9 to the 13th I had 3 swarms out of New 
Heddon hives, but from the 3 colonies in my own large 
14-frame (11%4x11%) hives, run for extracted honey, no 
swarms issued, although each and every colony was, dur- 
ing the entire season, exceedingly strong in bees. 

In the “decoy hives” on top of my bee-shed I captured 
6 runaway hungerswarms, from some farmers keeping a 


few colonies of bees—all hybrids. 


All the surplus I took out of the supers was 640 pounds 
of extracted honey, leaving some colonies entirely without 
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any stores in the brood-chamber. The 4 colonies in Hed 
don hives have kept all they gathered, and were allowed 
to carry it downstairs. 

__ In September and up to October 1, I fed my bees (in 
side the hives, by tipping them backward and pouring in 
the warm, somewhat ailuted food) 480 pounds of fall honey 
from 1904; 200 pounds of cane-sugar, and mixed with 180 
pounds of water. Total, 860 pounds fed in 3 days. Thus 
my bees have, on an average, 35 pounds of winter stores 
and some of them 40 pounds. . 

_. They all were packed for winter on October 15 
winter them, as usual, in an open shed.) 

The fall has been delightful, and the bees 
almost every day up to yesterday (Nov. 29) 
thermometer registered 8 degrees, Fahr.. and th 
4 degrees, above zero. So I suppose that Winte1 
his first bow to us, and I have settled down in my ea 
chair in front of my cherished friend, “th: 
stove, and say, “Go it, Gallagher!” 

You see, I had no swarms to shoot d 
dangling away up in high trees; have no troub! 
tor my surplus crop of honey procured this 


of nearly all the fall honey that would not s i ly, 1 
feeding it to the bees; nor have I to compet h 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association. wi 
years has been raiding on us in our h 
Nebraska. 

I had about 1,500 pounds of nice honey left 
last year, which I now sell to my old custom: rs L re; 
lar price ol 12% cents per pound, in 60U-pound c ont aud 18 
cents if sold in 5 or 10 pound pails; and those | ‘oloradc 
co-operators cannot take these customers from m: they 
try ever so hard. I would rather feed my honev to th, 
hogs—if they would eat it—or I would give it av Ly ye 
poor people, or friends, before I would sell ta rulnéine 
price. ae iin 
_ . When I come to think of it, I regret that I have not 
followed the advice of Editor Hutchinson, and a red 
years ago, a number of out-apiaries. Would th it not bh on 
helped me out amazingly this year, since ‘as far as J k oa 
not a single bee-keeper in Nebraska reports ’ 8 gees 
of honey? No crop, but heavy feeding for w inter see 4 
to be the general condition. Next spring will find oe 
empty bee-hives in Nebraska than ever bh: fore [ a 
to winter my bees without serious loss \ e will : ag 
my prediction comes true or not ia ae: 

Grand Island, Neb., Nov. 30, 1905 
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Beginning Bee-Keeping in Texas 





Mr. L. Stachelhausen, of Texas 
: I » Was asked som : 
tions which he has answered, and he has kindly neut beth 
questions and answers as they may help others : 


QuEs.—In what county of Texas would 
3. . ou start t 
ms a living keeping bees? Awns.—The Waele south ant 
‘pm is good for bees, but some counties are overstocked 
sn such as Bee, Karnes, Wilson, Bexar, and Uvalde. 
: would recommend a place south of Alice, between this 
ye and Brownsville, where a new railroad is to be built. 
er good places may be on the I. & G. N. railroad, be- 
tween San Antonio and Laredo. 
QuEs.—How many colonies will it 
ops ho a an income of say $500 ? 
vUES.—What price would I probably have to 
; ay f 
full colonies, or for nuclei? Ans.—I do fled net gered 
pov 4 a yee for less than $5each. Nuclei are the 
price, whic ou can fi 
sro A cael y n find out from dealers and 
QuEs.—What is the price of unim 
proved land? Ans. 
Sn not know exactly the price of such land in the location 
recommended to you. It may be $5 to $10 per acre. 


‘ Quxs.—Is there any Government land that I could 
omestead in a favorable location for bee-keeping ? ANs.— 
We have no Government land in Texas. 


take, in an average 
Ans.—About 150. 





QuEs.—What is lumber worth? Ans.—Lumber is high 
at present. The price is $22 to $24 per 1000 square feet. 
Dressed lumber is $30. 


Qvuxrs.— Could I probably get work at house carpenter- 
ing to help out a living while I would be getting an apiary 
on a paying basis? ANns.—The location I have recom- 
mended is a new settlement. New farm houses are built, 
sol have no doubt that a carpenter can get some work 
there. 

QuEs.—About what wages do house carpenters get? 
Ans.—A good carpenter can get $2 a day and board. 

Ouvrs.—Is the land suitable for farming without irriga- 
tion? Ans —I think so, for cotton and corn, but artesian 
wells are used there for irrigation, and then truck-farming 
pays best. 

QvuxEs.—About what wages would I have to pay laborers 
if I wanted to farm a little? ANs.—In southand southwest 
Texas are many Mexicans who work very cheap—$l to 50 
cents per day, according to the season, whether much work 
is to be done or not. 

) 
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Conducted by Emma M. WiLson, Marengo, 11] 


The Sisters at the National Convention 


In spite of the fact that the National convention met at 
a time very unfavorable indeed to the sisters, being just be- 
fore Christmas, there was a goodly number of the gentler 
sex present. It was indeed a pleasure to meet so many face 
to face—some new ones whose acquaintance I was very glad 
to make, and old friends with whom it was a delight to 
clasp hands once more. ; ; 

Many, many times during the convention did I look 
around the hall and say to myself, What a bright, intelli- 
gent, clean lot of people are these bee-keepers assembled 
here ! 

Icount myse:f very fortunate in meeting many whom I 
had Jong wanted to see, among whom were our Canadian 
friends. ; 

One delightful thing about our convention was the fine 
hall in which it was held, much superior to anything we 
have had before. So often the hall has been too big and 
noisy ; this hall was just big enough to accommodate the 
members, and everything that was said could be heard 
distinctly. ; 

I believe that the sisters usually get the credit for doing 
the most talking. Not so at this convention ; the sisters 
were the silent members, and yet the most delightful epi- 
sode of the wholeconvention was the work of one of the 
sisters. To each of the associations—the National and the 
Chicago-Northwestern—a gavel was presented, made from 
the wood of a tree planted by Father Langstroth. These 
gavels were handsomely mounted in silver, the mounting 
being done by the donor herself -Mrs. John J. Glessner— 
who, besides being a bee-keeper and several other things, is 
an amateur silversmith. The woodwork was done by her 
son, J. G. M. Glessner. I think the sisters may well feel 
proud that it was left for one of their number to do such a 
beautiful thing. 

i 


Fitting of Super on Brood-Chamber 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—Must the super fit down tight 
over the brood-chamber? That is, is there any harm if 
there is a space on the edge of the frames, where the super 
stands, large enough for a bee to get into the top of the 
hive, or must the super fit so that no beescan get in the 
top of the hive? 

I have Hilton hives, and bought some extra supers last 
spring, anda stranger told me that they did not fit tight, 
and that it was a mistake. Can you suggest an easy remedy 
if I must correct this space? (Miss) Evste A. CUTTER. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If the case is correctly understood, the super is not 
quite large enough to cover fully the top of the hive, leav- 
ing a space large enough so that a bee from outside can get 
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through above into the hive. There will be no trouble as 
to bees getting in, for the bees of the colony will fully guard 
any such opening against the entrance of any intruders. 
Neither will a small opening of that kind be any hindrance 
to the working of the colony if they are worked for ex- 
tracted honey; but at least a little harm will result if they 
are worked for comb honey, foron cool nights the building 
of comb will be hindered by the entrance of cold air, and 
you will find the progress of the work retarded a little at 
that point. You can close up the entrance by laying a little 
strip of wood there. Better still, nail the strip on the super. 

Now it is possible that the case is not correctly under- 
stood, and if so don’t fail to give further particulars, and it 
will be a pleasure to try again. 


i 


Several Eggs in a Cell—Clipping Queens—Painting 
Hives—Moving Bees—Foul Brood Questions 


1. What makes a queen lay as many as 6 eggs in a cell 
and yet plenty of empty ones in the brood-nest ? 

2. Is cotton-seed meal a good food for bees ? 

3. Does it injure a queen to have a wing pulled off ? 

4. Can I paint my’hives after I have put bees into them? 

5. Is it safe to move bees with the hive-entrance closed 
and a brood-chamber on top with empty extracting-combs ? 
Would they get air enough ? 

6. Should a queen lay during winter, keeping a little 
brood on hand all the time ? 

7. Is it a good idea to give a queen from a foul-broody 
colony to healthy bees ? 

8. Is ita good idea to give foul-broody bees to a clean 
and healthy queen ? 

9. What would be the result if foul-broody bees and 
queen were to enter a hive that was not strong with bees ? 

10. Would they kill the queen of the weak colony, or 
would they kill the intruder, or both queens? 

Garrett, Tex. Mrs. CARRIE BRANCH. 


1. When more than one egg are found in a cell, laying 
workers are to besuspected. In rare cases, however, a good 
queen has been found laying two or more eggs in a cell 
while plenty of empty cells were present ; just why, no one 
seems to know. But she generally gives up that sort of 
foolishness after a time. 

2. It will probably answer in place of pollen at a time 
when bees can fly freely but can find no pollen. Indeed, 
at such a time any kind of meal that cattle will eat seems to 
answer. 

3. It would hurt you to have one of your finger-nails 
pulled off, but it wouldn’t hurt to have it cut off. About 
the same with a queen’s wing. Thousands of queens have 
their wings cut off, and are just as good as ever for laying ; 
only they can not fly with a swarm. 

4. Yes. 

5. That depends. Witha very strong colony on a hot 
day, the colony might be ruined if confined long enough. In 
= weather they would stand a long confinement without 

arm. 

_ 6. In the North a queen stops laying in the fall, some- 
times even in September, and does not begin again before 
the next February or March if outdoors, and likely not till 
April if kept in cellar. In the South the idle time is shorter. 

7. It is generally claimed that the queen does not carry 
the disease. 

8. No. 

9. They would in all probability carry the disease with 
them, whether they entered a weak or a strong colony. 

10. The intruding queen would likely be killed ; possi- 
bly both. 








A Queen-Bee Free as a Premium.—-We are now book- 


ing orders for Untested Italian Queens to be delivered in 
May or June. This is the premium offer: To a subscriber 
whose own subscription to the American Bee Journal is 
paid at least to the end of 1906, we will mail an Untested 
Italian Queen for sending us one new subscription with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. Or, we will renew your 
subscription to the American Bee Journal for a year, and 
send a fine Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. Now 
is a good time to get new subscribers. If you wish extra 
copies of the Bee Journal for use as samples, let us know 
how many you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 


—_——_—_—_2-2- 


See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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ir. Hasty's 
Cfterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 




















GETTING PARTLY-FILLED SECTIONS CLEANED. 


The woes of Miss Wilson and Dr. Miller trying to make 
bees clean up honey, interest me. Their bees seem to be 
very like my own bees in that contrariness. Here’s a scheme 
that succeeds with me: Break the cappings, if there are 
any, and pile the sections on the alighting-board shortly 
before sundown. They’ll take in part during the night; 
and next morning when bees from other hives begin to pes- 
ter them, they’ll first stand them off and then proceed to 
take in the rest of the honey. Lean upa wide board to keep 
off a chance shower—and to give some air of private prop- 
erty to the pile. Scheme only to be used by skillful opera- 
tors on colonies well able to defend themselves. Page 810. 


BARB-WIRE FOR APIARY FENCE. 


Glad to get so soon an experience of 5 years with hives 
next barb-wire fence for stock to graze the front. Verdict 
of T. P. Robinson favorable on the whole. Not a remedy 
for certain big weeds. Not very satisfactory if the amount 
of grass in the pasture issuperabundant. Covers displaced 
sometimes. I should say put on some short lengths of extra 
wire adjacent the hives, and set the hivescloserup. Page 
812. 

Brees Propuce ‘“‘ Tons’’ oF HAPPINESS. 


There, now! That wonld have let me out nicely—that 
astonishing yield on page 812. A crop of 29 tons; and often 
carried (doubtless) in a mere fraction of a single railroad 
car. Happiness. The Professor. He didn’t get it all. Wade 
right in, gentlemen, and harvest a ton per hive for yourself. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NATIONAL ELECTIONS. 


Our Editor certainly gets in one heavy blow in the elec- 
tion controversy. Can’t vote against a Secretary without 
shoving impoliteness right in his face. How would these 
additions do? The Secretary shall designate some conven- 
ient and suitable person to receive and count the vote and 
destroy the ballots—except when he has refused to accept a 
re-election. Consecutive third terms shall not be allowed 
for any office. The latter would simply be taking a hint 
from the unwritten constitution of our Nation. If adopted, 
all questionable and aberrant devices to secure rotation 
might be dropped. Page 822. 


QUESTION-Box AT CONVENTIONS. 


As to what part of the convention time the question-box 
should take, of 28 experts 4 dodge the question. Those who 
name one-half (with those who apparently agree thereto) 
are9 out of 24. Those who name less than one-half are 5. 
Those who favor more than one-half are 10 out of 24. Page 
822. 

QUALITY OF SWEET CLOVER HONEY. 


As to the quality of sweet clover honey the consensus 
at the Chicago-Northwestern seemed to be, A very excel- 
lent honey, dus—. Had the goat been there he probably 
would have done so. Page 825. 


Mr. CLARKE’s APIARY—RIPENING ComB HONEY. 


That picture of the Clarkes and their apiary, with which 
No. 49 opens, moves me once more (for the thousandth time) 
to wonder and thankfulness that we can have for our regu- 
lar journalistic diet such beautiful photographic reproduc- 
tions. Could almost shut my eyes and disbelieve the whole 
thing even now. Not only nice picture, but nice apiary. 
Mr. Clarke evidently believes in large entrances. onder 
why his hives have such big, projecting tops. I'll guess at 
random that these tops enclose some kind of packing in 
winter—and in summer are made to serve in lieu of shade- 
boards. If these bees never sting kindergarten children, 
when they come trotting in to see things, then what’s the 
use of Caucasians? The other picture seems to show that 
at racking up sections to ripen them off Mr. Clarke leads 
the whole host. That’s the way to do it. None of your 
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solid piles. No, sir. Twenty pages of print would not 
argue as strongly as that picture does. 


*“*SnuFFs’’ aT ‘‘CANADIAN BEEDOM.”’ 


Aha! A new department—and a new brother conduc- 
tor. A noted writer once wrote that when a new dog comes 
around the previous dogs always snuff him, and nip at him 
—and that men are just so, too. So just wait tillI geta 
good chance unseen, while he is passing the canine “‘ time 
o’ day’ with Dr. Miller. 

Ah, here! Inadequate transportation, several months 
of summer starvation, ants of the raging lion persuasion, 
honey 2% cents a pound, and average yield 25 pounds per 
colony—a pretty style to start in.and give Canada away. 
Or wasn’t it Canada? Jamaica, dol hear? Well, it’s un- 
der the same flag, anyhow. And there’sa mighty bright 
and enthusiastic bee-writer down there. We might wait till 
he takes a nip at our tenderfoot’s tender spots. But, say! 
there was another ancient feller who said something about 
‘‘ Birds in their little nests agree.’”’ On the whole, seeing 
‘‘We be brethren,” perhaps little birdsiu their nests are 
better examples for us than the dogs at the back door. 
Page. 839. 

How THE SKUNK WorkKS AROUND HIVvEs. 


C. W. Dayton thinks a skunk works at the same colony 
nightly for several weeks—until it is too weak to send out a 
good force when he scratches—and then frequents another 
colony the same way. Possible. The ill-savored vendor of 
essences is mean enough todo so. Page 841. 
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Conducted by Morey Pertir, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Size of Entrance for Outdoor Wintering of Bees 


I have had some bitter experience with small entrances 
this fall, which goes to show one of the great disadvantages 
of being miles away from your bees. The hive-entrances 
in one yard were coutracted to prevent robbing early in the 
fall. Later, when that danger was past, they were not en- 
larged. Result: Many bottom-boards choked with dead 
bees at the time of putting them into the cellar, and indica- 
tions of bees not having had as good a flight recently as 
they might have had. Iam free to endorse all that ‘‘ York 
County Bee-Keeper”’ and the editor of the Canadian Bee 
Journal say below : 


‘“* After experimenting with different sizes of entrances, 
[am thoroughly convinced that for our latitude, in outdoor 
wintering, a fair-sized entrance is necessary for best re- 
sults, and this winter nearly every one of my colonies will 
go into winter quarters with entrances equivalent to 5 
square inches. 

“One of the disadvantages of small entrances, espe- 
cially for out-yards, is the liability of them getting clogged 
with dead bees, and when this happens with a strong col- 
ony for any length of time, mischief is pretty sure to follow. 
Aside from this, for reasons I can not explain, the colonies 
with large hive-entrances invariably winter best with me, 
provided, of course, they go into winter quarters strong in 
numbers. 

** [Last season we made some experiments. with small 
entrances for outside wintering, and we do not wish to re- 
peatthem. In our experience, small winter entrances are 
regular death-traps to populous colonies. Our best results 
ave been with full-width entrances, 12x, bridged over to 
neet the outercase. Probably a deeper entrance, con- 
tracted in width correspondingly, might be better.—Ep.]”’ 


i 
Fastening Comb Foundation in Frames 


_ With reference to fastening comb foundation in frames 
oy means of a saw-kerf in the top-bar (page 838—1905), my 
tather, S. T. Pettit, used a groove in the underside of the 
top-bar % inch deep and % inch wide. Holding the frame 
upside down in the left hand, he would slide the upper (now 
ower) edge of the foundation into this groove, allowing the 








sheet to lie against a guide-board (the wires of the frame 
would do, but he did not use wires). With spoon bent at 
the point to a narrow spout, he poured melted wax along 
the top-bar to fill the groove and cement the foundation fast 
to the wood. 

When I got the Alpaugh hot-plate foundation fastener 
this groove was done away with, and since then my top- 
bars have been smooth underneath. We have, however, 
what is not a bad idea—a '4-inch double bevel to the under- 
side of the top-bar to make it conform to the pitch of the 
cells when the comb is built. A ‘%-inch strip down the 





middle is flat for fastening the foundation. So the cross- 
section of the top-bar is like this illustration. 


I consider the flat surface and the hot-plate fastener 
about the most economical arrangement for putting in 
foundation, as regards expense of frame, wax and time. It 
has also the great advantage over any other style of top- 
bar—a smooth surface, easily cleaned when poor combs are 
to be cut out of the frames and replaced by foundation or 
starters. If the edge of the foundation is not straight, the 
hot plate soon straightens it, the only difficulty being when 
the foundation has no width to spare. With Weed-process 
foundation, well wired, there is so little sag we like it to 
come within a quarter inch of the bottom-bar, and just to 
touch the end-bars. 





. a 
Doctor Miller's 
Question - Box 








. 


Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Mi_uEerR, Marengo, II). 
(@" Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 














Smell of Tarred Paper and Bees 


I wrapped 28 colonies of beesin tarred paper, placing 
the hives in pairs and enclosing them entirely except the 
front, which is not covered at all. Do you think the smell 
of the tar would do any harm ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Not a bit. 





_— 


Queens by Mail vs. by Express in Nuclei 


1. Having had bees for many yearsI often sent for 
queens to improve them. I received two queens—one a 
Cyprian and one a Carniolan. Later I received queens from 
others. After getting the bees well mixed up, about 1895 I 
sold some to a neighbor, 1% or 2 miles distant. Since then 
I have had other queens from some other breeders, and of 
late I could not get a queen to go ahead of the ones I had. 
Only queens reared from larve sent by expressin nuclei 
from New York State went ahead of any queens I had. But 
none did that came through the mail. Now the man who 
bought my bees sent for no queens; bought no new stock, 
but just let them swarm, and for color, strength of colonies, 
storing honey, and wintering, they appear ahead of the 
bees I have and tried toimprove. How do you account for 
this? I looked at some of his queens this season and found 
them large and yellow, and, I thought, thicker in the abdo- 
men than generally found. 

2. Do you think that queens that come through the 
mails are as good as those not caged? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERs.—1. I know of no way to account for it ex- 
cept that the strain of bees your neighbor got from you were 
actually superior to any you received later. That might 
happen in more than one way. It might be that in one of 
the earliest purchases you got a queen superior to any queen 
you purchased later, and it might happen, even if it were 
only one chance in a thousand, that the direct progeny of 
this queeu, unmixed with any other blood, was the stock 
your neighbor got. Again, it might happen thatin the 
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various combinations or crosses occurring from the mixing 
of the different races, there was one particular queen that 
was an improvement over all predecessors, and that your 
neighbor happened to get that particular queen. No rule, 
however, can be based on such a supposition, for you might 
go on for alifetime and not havesuch a thing happen again. 


2. Certainly, it would not be safe to suppose that a 
queen will be improved by a journey through the mails. 
She may not be injured at all by such a journey, and the in- 
jury may be serious. Even in a case where a queen is 
greatly injured by being mailed, she may be a very profit- 
able investment. Suppose you havea strain of very poor 
bees, and you ordera queen of astrain of bees that will 
store double as much as your bees. She is so badly injured 
in the mails that she is slow about beginning to lay, lays 
very sparingly, and gives up the ghost before you have had 
hera month. All the honey stored by her progeny, if sold 


the queen. If you figure merely on the honey stored by the 
colony into which she was introduced, the purchase of the 
queen was a losing operation. But that isn’t the only thing 
to be considered. Evenif she lays only a very few eggs, if 
you are lively aboutit, and from those few eggs rear enough 
queens to requeen all your colonies, that stock may be just 
as good as if the queen had never been injured in the mails 
at all, and as a consequence you have just doubled your 
future crops. In other words, the injury of a queen in the 
mails does not necessarilyinjure the stock reared from her. 


————>-3.- 


Preventing Honey from Candying—Do Bees Prefer New 
to Old Sections? 


1. Ihave some extracted honey from colonies that were 
killed about Oct.15. It candied right after extracting. 
What could I have done with it to prevent it from candying 





became sour. It was kept in the kitchen cupboard. What 
was the cause of the souring ? 

3. When putting on supers when the honey-flow com- 
mences, will the bees enter new sections sooner than some 
that were kept over from last year and daubed with propolis? 

WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is not always an easy thing. For 
some reason there is adifference in honey itself as to candy- 
ing. And yet the treatment may have something to do 
with it. Frequent stirring of honey hastens granulation, 
so everything in that line should be avoided if you want the 
honey to remain liquid. If you have 10 piecesof comb 
honey, and extract the honey from half of them, you will 
probably find that this extracted honey will candy sooner 
than that left in the comb, the agitation of extracting tend- 
ing to hasten the change. Possibly you might also help 


| by keeping the honey at a temperature of 100 degrees or 


, ; | more, allowing free evaporation at the same time, so as to 
at a high price, will not amount to as much as you paid for | ripen it. 


2. The thinness of the honey was enough, no doubt, tc 
account for souring. Youcan make vinegar of honey any 
time by making it thin enough, exposing it to the air, and 
keeping it at the right temperature. But if the tempera 
ture be high enough, instead of souring it will evaporate 
and ripen. . 

3. That depends altogether upon the condition of the 
sections. Not of the wood, but of the comb or foundation 
in the sections. The wood may be clean, or it may be wel! 
covered with bee-glue; that doesn’t matter either way. Ii 
the comb foundation be entirely clean, you will probably 
find that the bees will accept it as readily as that which has 
never been on. If the comb has been drawn out, partly 
filled, and then emptied, you will find that nice, clean 
combs of this kind will be accepted more readily than fresh 
foundation. Butif any bee-glue has been put on the foun 
dation or comb, the bees will not like it sowell. I have 
known foundation in sections that had been left on in the 


so soon ? 


2. Some of it was put up in pint jars. It candied and 





fall to be so thoroughly varnished with bee-giue that the 
bees utterly refused to accept it. 








Reports and 
Experiences 











Robber-Bees and Late Swarm 


The following experience with robber-bees 
is different from anything I have seen before, 
though it may not be out of theordinary with 
others: 

During the first week of November I came 
across a colony of bees very weak, and I sus- 
pected they were queenless. I only stopped 
long enough then to slip in a frame of sealed 
brood fairly well filled, which was handy. A 
few days later—perhaps the next week, some 
time—I went to loo« at it, and found, as I 
suspected, that it was queenless and with very 
few bees except what had emerged from the 
frame I had given afew days before. I pre- 
pared a place to put in another frame of 
brood, and started to get it, but before I found 
one to suit me my attention was called off for 
a short time, and when I again looked at the 
hive I found it being robbed most furiously. 
I found I had not titted the cover down tight, 
and the bees were pouring through a little 
crack I had left. I closed down the cover 
tight, and closed up the entrance so no bees 
could get in or out, and narrowed down the 
entrance of the near-by hives to a space for 
one or two bees at a time, and the furore was 
soon Over Outside, but the hive was full of 
roaring bees. 1 then slipped the cover off, 
and as I did so [ slipped on a skeleton frame 
covered with screen cloth, that would give 
air without allowing the bees to escape. On 
top of this I put an empty hive with a single 
frame of honey in it. 


On the last day of October I came into the 
yard and found a little swarm of less than a 
‘pint of bees settled on the side of a hive, and 
on poking them apart a little with my finger, 
I found a virgin queen in their midst, and (by 
the way, this is one better than is referred to 
by Mr. Hasty, on page 779) I hived them for 
the time being in a little baby-nucleus box 











with 2 frames one-sixth the normal size, not 
thinking just what I would do with them. I 
took this little box, and lifting off the cover 
to which the little frames were attached, and 
put in with the little box (detached from each 
other) in the empty hive with the single frame 
of honey, and over the screen, covering the 
hive full of bees below. I left them thus un- 
til just before it was too dark to see on the 
third day, when I found the little swarm 
almost all on the frame of honey, queen and 
all, a few bees crawling around on the screen. 
I lifted everything off the bees below and 
slipped the frame of honey, bees and all, 
down into the space I intended for the frame 
of brood, and shook the rest of the bees into 
the hive, opened the entrance and swept out 
a small double handful of smothered bees. 

The next day. or next but one, I looked in 
the hive and found a good, fair colony of 
bees, anda nice young queen, where a few 
days before there was only a little handful of 
bees and no queen, all seeming contented and 
at home. This was about Novy. 16 or 17. 
Again on the 24th I looked in and found the 
queen laying nicely. 

We are having more or less warm weather 
almost every day, and having plenty of honey 
they promise well. About 3 inches of rain 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and part of the 8th of this 
month, has pushed mahogany blossoms out 
until the bees are working on them. 

Lusardi, Calif., Nov. 27. A. J. Burns. 





A Beginner’s Report 


I began keeping bees last spring, having 
purchased a colony the fall previous, but not 
getting them home till in February, I was not 
a bee-keeper in practice till that time. I in- 
creased with the adviceand help of a neighbor 
bee-keeper to 2 colonies during the summer 
just past, by dividing; but in dividing we 
only divided the bees, and did not change the 
queen to the newly-made colony, and we did 
not wait till they had queen-cells started in 
preparation of swarming, so only gave them 
a frame of brood from which to rear a new 
queen, and of course got nothing from that 
colony, as by the time they had a new queen 
and enough bees to work any it was too late 
to gather anything. But I got perhaps 25 
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The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with clot! 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail fo 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Be- 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.5), Iti» 
a fine thing to preserve the of the Jour 
ual as fast as they are recei If yon have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces 
sary. 
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pounds of section honey this year, it being a 
very poor year for honey, so the old bee-keep- 
ers say, perhaps one-third of a crop. 

I also found a bee-tree on a neighbor’s 
farm, buying it for 75 cents and putting the 
bees in a frame hive, and then I bought 
another colony, making 4 in all, which I am 
wintering on the summer stands, but I had to 
feed all of them,as they did not gather 
enough this fall to winter them. 

I decided when I began bee-keeping to 
adopt the Danzenbaker hive, but I have 
changed my mind, and will try the dovetailed, 
as I think the latter has the most good points 
in its favor. 

I am a subscriber to 7 bee-papers, and 
think a person can not get too many; also I 
have a few bee-books, and intend to get the 
rest as soon as possible. 

This is not a very good bee-country, but I 
think I can do better next year by using bet- 
ter Management. 

Honey usually sells in the grocery stores 
here for about 10 cents per pound or section, 
but it is in very poor shape, as the majority 
use no fences, and some sections of honey are 
big and some small; and 1 do not know of any 
extractor in the country. There are perhaps 
50 colonies of bees withia a circle of 5 miles 
of me. The chief source of honey is alfalfa, 
white clover perhaps next, and smartweed 
and corn. Josera W. Jackson. 

Blaine, Kan., Nov. 27. 


Results of the Past Season 


Reading Prof. Bigelow’s report encouraged 
me to send mine. I started last spring with 3 
colonies, and found several bee-trees during 
the summer; these I cut down and transferred 
the bees. I bought a few colonies in box- 
hives, and had all together 13 colonies. At the 
close of the honey season I discovered some 
cf the colonies were short of stores, and some 
were too weak to winter, so I united down to 
9 colonies. I procured quart cans with fric- 
tion tops (such as table syrup is sold in), 
punctured the tops full of fine holes with a 
darning-needle, and had avery good home- 
made feeder. I fed the needy colonies sugar 
syrup in the proportion of half and half, just 
at nightfall. They would carry it down dur- 
ing the night, and in a few days would have 
it nicely sealed. Only 2 colonies gave any 
surplus. This surplus I placed over needy 
colonies, and by isolating it from the brood- 
chamber with a quilt with a small hole in one 
corner, [ got them to carry it down into the 
brood-chamber. 

{ think I got a few more stings than Prof. 
Bigelow, also I got scared so badly several 
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Langstroth on tne 
xae% Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa um for sending us 
THREE N subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





American Bee Journal | aii 
Novelty Pocket-Knife | for $2.7 
Gold Fountain Pen 












HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 





The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
Worker handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
sa transparent as glass. Underneath the celluioid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 

other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality ; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘‘ Novelty ” 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,’ your PockEeT-KNIFE will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


Queen How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally, we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 








This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. . size 


Drone 


We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail itand the 
weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 

{ag Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 
for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| 
times that I don’t think I will ever growany | the Experiment Station Building of the Ne- 
more. Tbe worst part of it is I am still braska State Farm, at Lincoln, Neb. The 
hungry for honey. If I could have gottena | meeting will be of interest to all bee-keepers. 
little for my injured feelings I could have | B. Kretchmer. of Iowa, will read a paper on 
overlooked the stings and scares. I thiak I ‘* Bees and Fruit;’’ H. F. Smith, Assistant io 
feel something like the boy that put his fist Department of Entomology of the University 
into the bumble-bees’ nest where there was no | of Nebraska, will read a paper entitled, ‘‘ The 
honey. However, I thinx I will “try, try Relation of Robber-flies and the Honey-Bee.”’ 
again,’ and livein hopesif I do die in despair. A general discussion will give all present an 
I have the bees on the summer stands with | °Pportunity to discuss subjects of interest. 
cushions filled with forest leaves packed Lincoln, Neb. Liviian E. Treaster, Sec. 
above the brood-frames. rE 
We are having delightful fall weather, and Minnesota.—The 11th annual meeting of 
the bees are flying nearly every day. The | the Fillmore Co., Minn., Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
wet fall we had has favored the white clover | ciation will be held in the Court House at 
so itis going into the winter in prime condi- Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 
tion. The subsoil is stored full of water,so | 17 and 18, 1905, beginning at 1 o'clock p.m. 
with anything like a favorable spring I look Canton, Minn. P. B. Ramer, Sec. 
fora fine crop of clover next year, and, in- 
cidentally, some of my honey that I didn’t 
get this year. FREEMAN DAvVIs. 
Center, Mo., Nov. 26. 


Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ annual convention will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Jan. 
30, 31, 1906. This will be during ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Week,’’ when many farmers’ organizations 
will be in the city holding conventions. We 
are assured of low railroad fares from all 

Nebraska:—The annual meeting of the | points of the State. We are planning for our 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association will usual good convention. R. C. AIKIN, Sec. 
be held on Wednesday, Jan. 17, at 2 p.m., at Loveland, Colo. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES § 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 
Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We waut 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog) SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 


ress, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 60., Gouncil Bluits, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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We make the 
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Perfect in construction ang 
.otion. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Ii. 
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A good many subscriptions to the American Bee Journal should be renewed 
at once. We wish to call special attention to the clubbing offers below, which 


we are sure willcommend themselves. The American Bee Journal one year 


and your choice of one of the following: 


BOTH FOR 


No. 1—Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among 
the Bees’’ (book alone, $1.00) 


No. 2—Prof. A. J. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s 
Guide,”’ (book alone, $1.20) 


No. 3—Dadant’s ‘‘ Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee,’’ (book alone, $1.20)...... 


No. 4—Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific Queen- 
Rearing,’’(cloth bound) book alone, $1. 


No. 5—Doolittle’s ‘Scientific Queen- 
Rearing,’’ (leatherette bound) book 
alone, 75c 


No. 6—A Standard-Bred Untested Italian 


Queen, next May or June (Queen 
GlOR6, TEC) ..2...... 


No. 7—‘' Novelty Pocket-Knife’’ with 
your name and address on it (knife 
alone, $1.25) 


No. 8—‘“‘ Wood Binder,’ for holding a 
year’s numbers (binder alone, 20c).... 


No. 9—‘‘ Emerson Binder,” (stiff board) 
binder alone, 75c .. ° 


1.10 


Send all grders to GEORG 


BOTH FOR 
No. 10—Monette ‘Queen-Clipping De- 


vice,’’ (Device alone, 25c) ............ $1.10 
No. 11—Newman’s ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” 
(cloth bound) book alone, 75¢c........ 1.50 
| No. 12—Newman’s ‘“ Bees and Honey,” 
(paper bound) book alone, 50c........ 1.30 
No. 13—Root’s ‘‘A B C of Bee-Culture,”’ 
(deek alone; G1.90).) 6o.55 .6.eiok coeiwe 2.00 
No. 14—A Gold Fountain Pen (Pen alone 
LI Sys Mecinns 0. Uive-4 on aanse b ceainanie de 2.00 


No. 15—‘* The Honey-Money Stories,”’ 
Commie edad; BEG). . 6 i. iis Seaewedcnd is 1.10 


No. 16—Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee,”’ 
(cloth bound) book alone, $1.40 ...... 2.25 


No. 17—3 Bee-Songs—“‘ Hum of the Bees 
in the Apple-Tree Bloom,’’ ‘ Buck- 
wheat Cakes and Honey,’’ and ‘* The 
Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby,’”’ (each 10c¢ or 





DR Sisk cobisscinteb eds dedersol 1.10 
No. 18—50 copies ‘‘ Honey as a Health- 
Food,”? (G10RO, 700) ......0cccccesceces 1.50 


W. YORK & CO., 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser.” 





BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


- CHICAGO, ILL 





Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
C. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 pages, 
is pound in handsome cloth, with gold letters 
and design; itis printed on best book-paper, 
and illustrated with 112 beautiful original 
half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller him- 
self. It is unique in this regard. The first 
few pages are devoted to an interesting biv- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he 
happened to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen 
oe ago he wrote asmail book, called ‘tA 

ear Among the Bees,’’ but that little work 
has been out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the former 
book is found in the new one, it all reads like 
a good new story of successful bee-keeping 
by one of the masters, and shows in minutest 
detail just how Dr. Miller does things with 
bees. Price, $1.00. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual oi the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona Col- 
lege, California. This book is not only in- 
structive and helpful as a guide in bee-keep- 
ing, but is interesting and thoroughly pracui- 
caland scientific. It contains a full delinea- 
tion of the anatomy and. physiology of bees. 
544 pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revise* 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illus- 
trated. It treats of everything relating to 
bees and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by Rev. 
au. L. Langstroth—the Father of American 
Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages, bound ip 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root. — A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, de- 
scribing everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bees. Contains about 400 en- 
gravings. It was written especially for begin- 
ners.. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20 


z 
Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method 
by which the very best of queen-bees are 
reared in perfect accord with Nature’s way. 
Round in cloth and illustrated. Price, $1.00, 
in leatherette binding, 60 vents. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—It is nicely illustrated, contains 
160 pages. Price, in cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 
50 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The 
author of this work is a practical and enter- 
taining writer. You should read his book; 
90 pages; bound in paper, and illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
—This isa German translation of the princi- 

{ portion of the book called ‘Bees and 

oney.’’ 100-page pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. New- 
wan.—Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather 
binding. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews 
the experiments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by 
G. R. Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience 
Price, 30 cents. 
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6O0b0 THIS “ECONOMY” 
GHEE The “Economy” Feed Cooker is the best built cooker on 

the market today. It is constructed so as to get the very 
FREIGHT es: results from the smallest amount of fuel possible. The 

kettle is well and strongly made of the smoothest cast iron 
PAI D and has a handle on each side so that it can be removed 

from the casing instantly. Will last a lifetime. The casing, 
or jacket, is one continuous sheet of cold rolled boiler steel, 
supported at the bottom by a heavy wrought iron band. 
his cooker has the largest fire door of any made, and is 
the strongest, most serviceable feed cooker ever sold at 
such a price freight paid. Made in seven sizes to suit ever 
need; furnished with hinged cover, elbow and one lengt 
of pipe with damper. We guarantee this cooker for one 
ear. Send money with order today, or write for our 
arge 1,000-page catalogue oy other sizes and thousands 
of money-saving bargains for the farmer and his family. 






















If you want to save 10 per cent on everything 
you buy, we have a pian you should know 
about; it will save you from $150 to $250 a year. 
Only costs a stamp to find out all about it. 











The object of this Society is to save money for its mem- 

bers. 4 sagormation tot us Soll 7os pow we do it. 

Operative Society of the Na y Co. i 
igan lhicago, Illinois 









NO MORE LOST LETTERS 


If you take advantage of the offer we make to furnish you beautifully Printed 
Stationery, which we will send you postpaid. 


| All for $1. 


The Farmers’ Tribune is the leading Live Stock Journal of the Northwest. The 
stationery is really free. It is printed on nice paper with your mame, address 
and name of farm or business. We guarantee to deliver in 10 days from receipt 
of order. ° ° . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ , , ° ° . ‘ 
Ask your printer what he will charge for such stationery. This will prove the 
unparalleled offer we are making you. Address, 


FARMERS’ TRIBUNE, Box 21, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Send for free sample copy of our great paper 


The Farmers’ Tribune One Year and 
100 Note Heads and 100 Envelopes 








A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cubine’ Moles, Machinist. ee t —* 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Hoilders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for Recgoaeg, scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
handsor steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
vorth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped _un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 

or itself in a short time, 


How to Use the Holder. 


DrrREcTIONs.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
a set-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
‘ng the arm of the Holder into 
. higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
‘rank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
(ng, as readily and in the same 
way as if held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Lbdge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 


erd are used instead of the 
20tches. 
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All About the Southwest 


Homes and Prosperity for Everybody 


TEXAS 


produces more honey and other money crops than 
any other State. 

FARM AND RANCH is the home builders’ guide, 
bandsomely printed on good paper and beautifully 
illustrated. Contains clean, reliable, interesting and 
instructive reading for each member of the family, 
24 pages weekly. $1.00 per year. Send stamp for 
sample copy. 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery,or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Never Go Out 
And last from 5 to 21 years A 


OTISVILLE, PA., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner, 








Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 
Tells of great land values, o! business op- 
ttunities, of a State where more railroad 

nilding is going on than in any other State 

in the is is- 
Union South Dakota Farmer sued 
every week. Price, $1 per year. 

SPECIAL OPPER—Send this ad with 35 

cents for a year’s subscription. Add: ess. 
SOUTH DAKOTA PARMER, SiouxPalls,S.D. 


51A10t 











Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
suits. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buyin 
rom the dealers. Priceof Press, $1.50—case 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 

&7J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he FE ei to pay $25 for a Rietsche Press than 
do without it.”—A. G. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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AT FE This catalogue will 
WHOLESALE | FREE «#:2 20". money “on 
PRICES 


FREIGHT PAID—— 


What do your groceries cost you a year? Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will save you from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of asking for the proof. 
Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 
you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
we do not save you big money, send the goods back at our 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 
expenses. We wii! cut it almost in the middle and guarantee 








everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 
sell to you at just about the figure your local dealer would 
have to pay. We save you his profit and the freight besides. 








To save still another 10 per cent, become a 
member of the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co. We'll tell you how to get 
this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 
for full information. An easy way to make money. 




















If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in the grocery line. We send it free. 


L Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, III. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before February, 
6 percent Discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 
Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can you use? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 

We buy BEESWAX at all times in the year. Send for our Catalog and ‘‘Special”’ 
—free. 


C. M. SCOTT & co. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. E+ 4 ++ 
THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN HIVES 


Just as there is a difference in houses there is a variation in the constraction and durability of bee- 
hives. A good house‘ endureth not fora day” but foralifetime. The same with a good hive. 


The Elgin Hive is a Good Hive 


No dovetails. No nailing. Patent corners. Quickly and easily assembled or taken apart at any time. 
All standard size Frames, Supers, and other assessories fit it perfectly. 




















Stingless Bees 


Are worthless as honey-producers. Cav- 
CASIAN Begs are not stingless, they are gentle 
They produce honey. Try them next season. 
Have your queens, both Caucasians and J/tal- 
ians, bred to order, and then you will have 
what you want. Address, 


ROBERT B. McGAIN, Yorkville, Ill. R.F.p. 


2Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





SE 1 Mended This with 
Soa a St. John’s Utensil 
Mender and a Match” 


The greatest household convenience 
ever invented. With aid of a match, 
candle or jamp youcan mend leaky 
pans, kettles, boilers, etc., in a second 
and save both utensils and tinners’ 
bills. Mends anything—tin, copper, 
brass, iron and enamel ware per- 


manently. Send 2 cents for package, d 


for 100 mends. Money back if not satisfied. 
Pitts & St. John, 206 Schiller Bidg., Chi 
w T 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale—25,000 Lbs. fipescs 
Spanish-needle Extracted Honey put upin new 


60-lb. tin cans—6c a pound for the lot, or 64¢c 
for less, F.J.GUNZEL, Weiner, Ark. 


4Atf Piease mention the bee Journal. 








Until further nutice, finest quality new crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam 

ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yorx, N.Y 
MAtf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 


Big Discounts 
on Bee-Supplies 


The following discounts apply on all orders 
except honey-packages for current use: 


For cash orders before Oct. 1—10 percent 





Nov. 1...... 9 percent | Feb.1...... 6 percent 
Dec. 1...... 8 > March 1.... 4 “ 
Se 7 « Aprill..... 2 °¢« 





We handie LEWIS’ GOODS, and carry a 
large stock, which insures prompt shipment. 
Catalog free. Address, 

LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213 & 215 W. 2d Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
38Aif Piease mention the Bee Journal. 





Price Bach Lots of Five 


8-Frame | 10-Frame | &Frame | 10-Frame 

















Oh, Sees, ... ....0.514 sedansadninks aakgnte weonante $1.55 | $1.85 $7.00 | $ 7.50 
Lsgatory hive, for comb honey..............eeeeeeee ees dusseest 205 «=| 2.15 9.50 | 140 
2-store hive, for extracted ...............-..-+--- 5 Sdnd — 2.50 2.60 1100 =|! 12.00 











Hither Flat or Gable Cover at above prices. 

SPECIAL.—With every order for five or more hives received during January,we will give FREE, your 
choice of “ American Bee Journal,” 1 year; revised edition * Langstroth on the Honey-Bee;” or “ Forty 
Years Among the Bees,” by Dr. C. C. Miller. . : 

If you are contemplating the purchase of SUPPLIES for the coming season, it will pay you to write 
us for prices on what you willneed. We will be able to furnish you with anything needed in the business. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Elgin, It. 


_ WANTED 
— apanes = pte pen lowa or the entire 
ate, of some “su manufacturer. - 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an road facilities—none Petter—4 direct «iL. 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for le perienced in this line as well as bees. Address, 
M. HH. HUNT 7 Sov, 2A2t A. L. BARKER, Humeston, lowa. 
Bert Brancu, WAYNE aon Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Wa Se.. RoOT’s Gooos IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hi 








e™ 


Wisconsin Basswood Sections 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., larshfield, Wis. 


VAY, VAT ATATAYVATAY, ww 













Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Trees, Plaats & Seeds 
~ THAT GROW 


Best quality. RAW 
ers. Low prices. Apple 









12c; Peach 4c; 
budded; Con- 
cord Grapes 


on trees. 
logue, English or 
German, free. Write 














PURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalta 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 84¢ cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
eago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover package and postage. 


YORK HONEY 22200. 


141-143 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


For names and P. ‘ 

c or of 15 farmers and 1 

— stamps taken — wv 

will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer’s Call—reg. su! 
price i% a year. F.C. is_a wkly., 2% yrs.old, 1,3 
pages ». yr. Sample free. Farmer's Call, Quincy, |! 
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Lowest Prices 


Big Discount for Early Orders 
On Cash Orders 


Before ree 9 percent 
oS EEG . ™ 
alll 7 
el » eee 
ass ba calene dca ah odnod 4 
ae SSS le 2 


Bee- Supplies 


Established Neatly 25 Years 


We peve peptishes THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 
Sample copy free. 


Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











Car1caco, Dec. 6.—The trade in best grades of 
white comb honey has been fair, yet retailers 
taking only small quantities at a time. This 
honey —— 14@15c ; other grades are difficult 
to place at from 1@3¢ per pound less. Extracted 
selling at 7@7}éc pound for white; amber 
64@7c ; dark Sec. sere. when clean and 
of good color, 30c. . A. Burnett & Co. 


, 


Cincinnati, Dec. 29.—There is no demand for 
honey at the present time,on account of the 
holidays. However, prospects forthe coming 
year are bright, and we are looking forward to 
a revival of trade about Jan. 15. he price of 
comb honey remains firm: we quote fancy white 
at 15@16% cents. Extracted: amber in barrels at 
5@6éc, according to the quality; fancy white 
in 60-lb. cans at 74@8c; amber in cans at 6@7c, 

(The above are our selling prices of honey.) 

We are paying 30c per pound delivered here 
for choice yellow beeswax. 

Tus Frep W. Mors Co. 


ToLepo, Oct.17—The honey market remains 
firm, with good demand, and prices the same as 
last quotations. Fancy white comb brings 15c; 
No. 1,14c; fancy amber, 13c; buckwheat, 13c. 
Ext » white clover, in barrels, 64 @6%c; 
amber, in barrels, 5@5%c; in cans, lc to lic 
higher. Beeswax in good demand, 26c cash, 
2c trade. Griecs Bros. 


New York, Dec. 6.—The demand for comb 
honey continues to be fair for es Prices 
practically remain the same e quote fancy 
white at 14@150; No. 1 at 13c; No. 2 at 12c, and 
buckwheat at 10c per pound, Extracted honey 
is im demand, es opeaity California honey 
with farge supplies oan white at 64%@7c; 
light r at 6c; buckwheat, extracted, at 
53¢@6c per potnd ; ‘Southern at 50@60c per gal- 
lon. one firm and steady at 29@30c per 
pound. HitpretH & SEGELKEN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 15.—There is a tendency 
for higher prices on best grades of honey. The 
demand for strictly —. i comb houey 
exceeds the —,- 
of comb honey not 


4 for lower grades 
Nt umerous shipments 


Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 
FREIGHT- 


rates FRM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ‘most'all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 
You will Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. Send for same. 
6 Percent Discount for January 


Let me bred in separate apiaries,- 
book your i EENS : the GOLDEN YEL.- 

Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 

For prices, refer tomy catalog, page 29 


C.H.W.WEBER “sic 


Warehouses. Freeman and Centra! Aves 











IV $,J00Y IV 


SIMI £10) 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


of honey arriving, but no one producer seems to 
have very great quantities to offer. I quote 
fancy white at 15@16c; No. lin poor demand at 
12c, and amber dull atl0c. Best grade extracted 
brings 8@9%c in 60-lb. caus; amber slow at 6c. 
Beeswax, 30@33c WaLrTeER S. Pouper. 


Model Incubators and 
Brooders 


DENVER, Nov. ng l white comb honey, 
r case of 24 sections, $3.35; No. 1 light amber. : :. 
Bo No. 2, $2 50@3.00, Extracted honey, 6% ERS, and sold at his factory pri 


@7 cts. per pound. Supply is light and we ® ces. Freight rates from Toledo 
coud make quick sales of consignments at » will save you money. Do not be 
eS Se ee 24c for clean, yellow humbugged into buying a cheap 

Tue Coto. Hongy-Propucers’ ASSN. machine. The best is none too 
good. Our illustrated Catalog 
free to any address. Ask for it. 


GRIGGS BROS. 


521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Manufactured by Cuas. A. CyPH- 





CINCINNATI, Dec. 18. — The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 
ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@1i4c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
light amber, 54 @5}éc; in cans, 4c more; white 
clover, 7@8c. Beeswax, — 

. H.W. Weer. 


| 
For names and P. 0. 
“It is continuous advertising | 85¢ for IS NAMES stamps taken — we 
will send for 2 yrs ne Farmer’s sub 
that impresses the public | pages a yr. Sample free. harks. 33 yeas, i 
with the stability of a firm.’ | mention Bee Journal when writing. 











| price Sc a year. F.C. is a wkly., % yrsa.o 





FANCY WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY 


OF. F- @ a ea) Oe Oe CANS Bc 
TWO OR MORE CRATES ‘ 
LARGER LOTS WRITE FOR SPECIAL’ PRICES. ALL 
F.O. B. CINCINNATI. CASH WITH ORDER. SAMPLES 10c. 
TO PAY POSTAGE 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
No 51 OHIO 
NT 


STREET, CINCINNAT 
SEND FORCATA FRFES PPL 2 








FOR SALE 


Extracted Honey—Fancy white, 6'<c; fancy 
am ber, 6c; %e less in 5-case lots = more. 


c. 0. CLEMO NSS ar CITY, MO. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 


199 GouTH WaTaR GST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Please Mention the American Bee Journal ,u¢e,tivere 
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A CARLOAD OF PAPER 


WAS USED IN PRINTING THE 


FIRST EDITION oF THe 1906 
LEWIS CATALOG cor 


Send for One at Once 


rT IS FREE 


Every Copy is a Work of Art. 
Better, Grander, Larger than Ever. 








AGENTS WANTED 
For Lewis Goods by the Carload 








FOR 

MAINE RHODE ISLAND GEORGIA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE | NORTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 
VERMONT | SOUTH CAROLINA | LOUISIANA 
MASSACHUSETTS | MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN OHIO 
CONNECTICUT | ALABAMA 





Liberal territory given. 








For further particulars address Home Office 


G.B.LEWIS CO. =::2* Watertown, Wis. 











